not only was the whole crop destroyed, but the trees were so bady twig-
blighted as to give the impression of having been " fired". Numerous
instances of severe losses of peaches have been recorded in both New South
Wales and Victoria. In 1927-28 heavy losses occurred In two orchards
12-year-old trees of Brigg's May and Hale's Early lost 80 per cent of their
heavy crop to brown rot. These trees were so badly blighted as to necessitate
cutting back to foundation leaders. There were many instances in which
the whole crop of several varieties of plum was destroyed. Sometimes while
losses in the orchard were moderate, fruit was destroyed before reaching the
markets or before being consumed.

Other Australian observers mention 75 per cent loss of peaches in one
locality of Victoria (Laidlaw & Brittiebank, 1922); 7(M50 per cent loss in
individual orchards of Phillips variety of canning peach in New South Wales
(Noble et aL, 1937); while at a Conference of Australian plant pathologists
held in 1949 it was agreed that an average yearly loss in stone-fruit produc-
tion of 10-15 per cent due to brown rot would be a conservative figure
(Pont, 1950).

In Tasmania brown rot is stated to be responsible for loss of half the crop
in seasons favourable for the disease (Wade, 1951).

In New Zealand, Cunningham (19256) states that brown rot is the most
serious of all fungus diseases occurring on stone-fruits. With the exception
of Central Otago (excluding Roxburgh), where it is unknown, it is common
throughout New Zealand, occurring on apricots, cherries, nectarines, peaches
and plums.

It is to be remarked that many of the losses reported' above are exceptional,
and such outbreaks occur only when the conditions are particularly favour-
able for infection. The losses from these diseases vary greatly from one
year to another, yet every year the world's fruit crop is seriously diminished
by brown rot. In some years, in certain localities, the effect may be almost
negligible, but the fact remains that in others the results may be disastrous.
The insidious nature of the brown rot diseases may be seen in this fact, that
even in seasons unfavourable for the fungi there is enough infection to enable
the organisms to survive, and there is then sufficient infective material on the
trees to cause epidemic outbreaks when the environmental conditions favour
the development of the fungi and the dispersal of their spores. *

CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE
OF THE BROWN ROT AND RELATED FUNGI

Classification and Generic Names

The brown rot and related fungi have been subjected to many changes
in classification and nomenclature. The earlier names Oidium^ and Manilla
for the imperfect forms are mentioned above. When the ascigerous stages
were found there was still much controversy over the genus in which they
should be placed.

In Europe it was customary for some years to follow Boudier (1907) in
recognizing the genus Sclerotinia with two sub-genera Eusderotinia and
Stromatinia. In the former the fructifications (apothecia) arise from a dense,
compacted, black mass of fungal cells called a selerotium, which develops
in the stem or on the leaves of the host plant. In Stromatinia the fungus
infects the fruit, and the mycelium -and disorganized host cells together form
a " stroma" which takes the shape of the mummy fruit; the apothecia
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